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INSIDE  N.  I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


May,  1992  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  July  1,  1992,  their  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 


2386-MT  Dave  Burnett,  Box  8551,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78208 

(Latin  American  Coins,  Tokens,  Medals) 

2387  Marcus  Denton,  1921  Lois  Street,  Kerrville,  Texas  78028 

2388  John  Schroedel,  1001  Breckenridge  Dr.,  #212,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
72208-1564  - (Africa,  World  Coinage  Since  1700) 

2389  James  R.  Nims,  12653  Northwinds  Drive,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63146 

(Japan,  Ancient  Greece) 


DONATION’S  REPORT 

The  following  donation  has  been  received  since  the  last  report: 


Name 

Donations 

Preference  of  Use 

TAYMAN,  Barry 

S 10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

***** 

LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 

Thomas  Higel 

LA30.EngC:1987:MSA 

ENGELBRECHT,  C.  L. 

Money  in  South  Africa 
Pub.  1987,  135pp,  illus. 

PL40.NiyR:  1 989:MP 
NIYOGI,  ROMA 

Money  of  the  people.  A survey  of  some  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  tokens  of  India. 

Pub.  1989,  91pp,  w/plates. 
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Norman  D.  Nicol 


AA40.RoNS : 1 990:NC  1 50 

ROYAL  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 

The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1990,  Vol.  150. 

Collection  of  articles  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Society. 

Pub.  1990,  347pp,  w/plates. 

KA50.LPoS:X888:CMCLB 

LANE-POOLE,  STANLEY 

Catalogue  of  Mo hammadan  Coins  Preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford. 

Copy  of  1888  work,  55pp,  w/plates. 

Philip  Sgammato 

JK90.MeyA:R973:MMFE 
MAYER,  ADOLPH 

Die  munzen  und  medaillen  der  familie  Eggenberg. 

1973  reprint  of  1888  work,  54pp,  w/plates. 

NI  Purchase 


AA50.INCo:1991:SNR 

INTERNATIONAL  NUMISMATIC  COMMISSION 
A survey  of  numismatic  research  1985-1990. 

Pub.  1991,  2 vols.  896pp,  not  illus. 

H.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Randolph  Zander  and 
Thomas  Higel  for  their  donations  of  additional  numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library. 

HI.  In  the  February  BULLETIN  we  reported  on  R180.Unkn:R977:PCPM,  Pictorial 
catalogue  of  Papal  medals  1417-1942  as  struck  by  the  mint  of  Rome  for  the  Vatican. 
Our  request  for  more  background  information  brought  a response  from  NI  member 
Thomas  F.  Fitzgerald  who  sent  along  Edward  Jencius’  sales  list  Medals  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  now  appears  that  this  was  a catalog  assembled  by  Francesco  Mazio.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  Jencius’  article.  "Francesco  Mazio  was  the  director  of  the 
Papal  Mint  and  under  his  direction  the  dies  of  papal  medals  were  used  to  restrike 
medals  for  collectors  of  Rome  in  the  early  1800’s.  Many  of  the  restrikes  are  equal 
to  and  are  of  the  same  quality  as  the  originals.  Mazio ’s  original  catalog  (and  price 
list)  was  printed  in  1823  and  lists  572  medals.  The  Italian  Mint  printed  an  updated 
catalog  with  photographs  in  1942.  This  part  of  the  original  catalog  was  reprinted  by 
Edward  Jencius  in  1977."  As  a result  of  this  information  the  entry  for  this  book  is 
now  changed  to  read: 

R180.MazF:R977:PCPM 

MAZIO,  FRANCESCO 

Pictorial  catalogue  of  Papal  medals  1417-1942  as  struck  by  the  mint 
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of  Rome  for  the  Vatican. 


Please  note  this  change  when  ordering  the  book  as  it  will  now  be  filed  under  "M"  and 
not  "U". 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  many  contributors  to  the  NI  BULLETIN , it  has  been 
a long  time  since  your  editorial  staff  has  needed  to  ask  for  contributions.  We  are  at 
that  point  now  in  two  areas  where  we  are  in  need  of  additional  contributions.  While 
we  still  have  some  articles  in  preparation  for  future  issues,  we  are  beginning  to 
dwindle  down  to  about  a two  or  three  month  backlog.  With  the  summer  months 
coming  upon  us  soon  many  contributors  seem  to  take  a vacation  so  we  can  foresee 
where  in  a couple  of  months  we  could  be  very  short  of  new  material.  If  you  have 
material  on  hand  or  in  the  planning  stage,  we  sincerely  request  that  you  consider  a 
donation  to  the  NI  BULLETIN. 

The  second  area  where  we  are  in  need  is  in  page  fillers.  Everyone  who  has  read  our 
publication  for  some  time  is  aware  of  the  type  of  fillers  we  use  to  fill  out  pages  at  the 
end  of  articles.  We  need  fillers  from  a few  lines  to  as  much  as  a full  page.  We 
invite  all  members  to  consider  some  contributions  to  this  essential  part  of  our 
publication,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  been  so  kind  to  send  in  contributions 
in  the  past  years. 

A section  of  our  Membership  Application  asks  the  question:  "Will  write  Numismatics 
International  Bulletin  articles".  While  we  have  not  addressed  each  of  you  personally 
that  answered  that  question  YES,  we  invite  you  to  consider  a contribution  of  article 
or  articles  in  your  field  of  expertise.  All  types  of  subject  matter  are  welcome. 

We  would  also  welcome  any  comments  concerning  the  publication,  especially  in  areas 
that  could  be  addressed  to  make  improvements  and  more  varied  for  the  entire 
membership.  We  occasionally  get  a complaint  that  we  are  publishing  too  much  of 
this  or  that  subject  matter.  We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  you  on  this  matter,  but 
unfortunately  we  are  only  able  to  publish  what  is  contributed.  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  areas  of  less  interest  to  some  members  are  areas  where  considerable  research  and 
documentation  are  in  the  forefront  We  apologize  to  those  not  having  an  interest  in 
these  collecting  areas  and  can  only  hope  that  future  contributions  will  cover  a more 
varied  scope  of  numismatics. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  all  contributions  of  articles  and  filler  items. 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 
Editor,  NI  BULLETIN 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Lane’ s "Dime”  article  recalls  old  memories 


Roger  deWardt  Lane’s  fine  article  "Brother,  can  you  spare  a dime?"  in  the  March 
1992  NIB  brings  back  memories  of  Paul  Eden,  a thoughtful  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
collector  active  chiefly  in  the  1950s.  He  specialized  in  dime- sized  coins  and  in  a 
dozen  years  he  put  together  a most  impressive  collection,  including  many  rarities. 
Over  two  dozen  of  his  articles  appeared  in  the  numismatic  press. 

Albert  Baldwin  in  London  was  one  of  those  who  thought  well  of  Paul’s  efforts  and 
took  special  pains  to  help  in  various  ways.  In  the  early  1960s  Paul’s  health  failed  and 
regretfully  he  gave  up  collecting.  He  offered  me  his  holdings  shortly  before  he  died. 

In  List  111  of  October  1963  appear  some  2400  of  Paul’s  dimes,  grouped  in  600  lots. 
There  can’t  have  been  many  dime  series  to  equal  this  one. 

Sharing  Paul  Eden’s  taste,  Roger  Lane  proposed  to  publish  a catalogue  of  the  series, 
the  NIB  tells  us.  This  will  bring  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  May  the  work  soon  see 
the  light  of  day. 


Randolph  Zander, 
Alexandria,  Virginia 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


EAGLE  RUKSDAALDER  OF  FRISIA 


In  1583  Frisia,  or  Friesland  (North  Sea  Islands),  issued  a thick  Double  Crown  (Eagle 
Rijksdaalder)  showing  the  bust  of  a farmer  wearing  a cap  and  holding  a sword  over 
his  right  shoulder,  facing  to  the  right.  The  reverse  is  a double  headed  eagle. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BYZANTINE  COINAGE 


R.  R.  Kutcher,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Nl  #1289 

NO.  77  - MICHAEL  VUI  PALEOLOGUS  (1260-1261) 

During  the  reign  of  Theodore  II  (1254-1259),  Michael  came  very  close  to  losing  his 
head  and  was  saved  only  by  his  wit.  He  had  been  arrested  on  a charge  of  treason  and 
was  to  prove  his  innocence  by  the  Crusader’s  method  called  "the  ordeal".  The  faith 
and  innocence  of  the  accused  was  proved  by  this  method  when  the  one  on  trial  picked 
up  red  hot  iron  balls  and  did  not  get  burned,  as  he  would  be  protected  by  God  and 
the  accused  person’s  faith  in  God  if  he  were  innocent.  When  Michael  saw  the 
glowing  balls  in  the  fire,  he  became  afraid  and  protested  his  innocence  on  the  charge 
against  him,  but  admitted  his  sinfulness  in  other  respects  and  thus  the  impossibility 
of  his  being  able  to  carry  the  red  hot  balls  on  this  account.  Thereupon  a bishop,  who 
was  standing  near,  rebuked  Michael  for  his  lack  of  faith.  At  once  Michael  suggested 
that  the  bishop,  being  free  of  sin,  should  take  out  the  balls  and  hand  them  to  him. 
And  with  this  the  gravity  of  the  court  was  upset  and  Michael  escaped  the  trial. 
Again,  several  times  later  Michael  fell  under  suspicion,  but  he  always  managed  to 
clear  himself  by  taking  oaths  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor  and  his  son  John.  Michael 
even  managed  to  marry  the  emperor’s  niece  and  ward  Theodora. 

Michael’s  ambitions  were  brought  to  light  on  New  Year’s  Day  1259,  when  he 
proclaimed  himself  co-emperor  with  the  boy  John  DL  However,  he  satisfied  everyone 
by  further  oaths  of  loyalty  and  the  resolve  to  restore  the  full  power  of  sovereignty  to 
the  boy  on  his  coming  of  age.  On  the  15th  of  August  1261,  Constantinople  fell  to 
one  of  Michaels’  officers  and  the  status  quo  between  Michael  and  John  was  changed. 
Eulogia,  one  of  Michael’s  two  widowed  sisters,  who  were  nuns  of  the  most  fanatical 
types,  urged  her  brother  to  rid  himself  of  his  colleague  and  reign  alone  in  glory  as  the 
emperor  of  the  new  Byzantium.  And  so,  in  accordance  with  this  decision,  on  the 
following  Christmas  Day,  while  the  new  Capital  was  full  of  rejoicings,  the  boy  co- 
emperor  was  blinded  and  Michael  VIII  mounted  the  throne  of  Constantinople  alone. 
John  was  soon  after  put  to  death. 


The  Coinage 


AV  Hyperpyron 


MINT  OF  MAGNESIA 


Obv.  1C  XC  in  field. 

Christ,  bearded  and  nimbate,  wearing  tunic  and  colobion,  seated  upon 
throne  without  back ; right  hand  raised  in  benediction,  holds  Gospels  in 
left. 
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x o 

M nA 

Rev.  A€  A€  . M-P  (5V  in  upper  field, 
n OA 
T r 

Full-length  figure  of  emperor  on  left,  crowned  by  Virgin  nimbate. 
Emperor  wears  stemma,  divitision,  collar-piece,  and  panelled  loros  of 
simplified  type;  holds  in  right  hand  labarum  on  long  shaft,  and  in  left, 
anexikakia.  Virgin  wears  tunic  and  maphorion. 


AR  Trachy 


MINT  OF  MAGNESIA 

Obv.  (C  XC  in  field. 

Full-length  figure  of  Christ,  standing  on  dais,  bearded  and  nimbate, 
wearing  tunic  and  colobion ; right  hand  raised  in  benediction,  holds  Gos- 
pels in  left. 

X O 
M n 
Rev.  A€C  A 

no  r 
T y 

Full-length  figure  of  emperor  wearing  stemma,  divitision,  and  panelled 
chlamys;  holds  in  right  hand  labarum  on  long  shaft,  and  in  left,  globus 
cruciger.  Manus  Dei  in  upper  right  field. 


Billon  Trachy 


MINT  OF  MAGNESIA 

Type  A 

Obv.  uj  Lys  in  lower  field  to  either  side. 

Full-length  figure  of  St.  Tryphon,  beardless  and  nimbate,  wearing  tunic 
and  colobion;  holds  cross  in  right  hand. 


Rev.  A A . RT  €R/  in  upper  field. 

n r 
n 

Full-length  figure  of  emperor  on  left,  crowned  by  Virgin  nimbate. 
Emperor  wears  stemma,  divitision,  collar-piece,  and  jewelled  loros  of 
simplified  type;  holds  in  right  hand  scepter  cruciger,  and  in  left,  anexika- 
kia. Virgin  wears  tunic  and  maphorion. 
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Obv.  1C  XC  in  field. 

Christ,  bearded  and  nimbate,  wearing  tunic  and  colobion,  seated  upon 
throne  without  back ; right  hand  raised  in  benediction,  holds  Gospels  in 
left. 


X 

M 

AG 

Rev.  C 

no 

TH 

C 

Full-length  figure  of  emperor  wearing  stemma,  divitision,  and  panelled 
chlamys;  holds  in  right  hand  labarum-headed  scepter,  and  in  left,  globus 
surmounted  by  patriarchal  cross. 

JE  Tetarteron 


MINT  OF  MAGNESIA 

Obv.  1C  m in  field. 

Full-length  figure  of  Christ,  standing  on  dais,  bearded  and  nimbate, 
wearing  tunic  and  colobion,  right  hand  raised  in  benediction,  holds 

Gospels  in  left. 

X O 

M n 

Rev. 

OA 

r 

Full-length  figure  of  emperor  wearing  stemma,  divitision,  collar-piece, 
jewelled  loros  of  simplified  type,  and  sagion ; holds  in  right  hand  labarum- 
headed  scepter,  and  in  left,  anexikakia.  Manus  Dei  in  upper  right  field. 

ft 


At  this  point  we  are  ending  the  series  "An  Introduction  to  Byzantine  Coinage"  which 
originally  started  publication  in  March,  1985.  It  is  hoped  that  the  series  has  been  of 
interest  to  many  new  collectors  of  this  period  of  numismatic  history. 
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"BE  IT  KNOWN  TO  ALL  AND  SUNDRY  FAITHFUL.-" 

Robert  Turfboer,  Joplin,  Missouri,  NI  # 1960 

Thus  resound  the  opening  words  of  a royal  injunction  issued  in  937  A.D.  by  the 
young  and  promising  German  King  Otto  I (later  known  as  Emperor  "Otto  The 
Great").  By  way  of  this  injunction  King  Otto  announced,  almost  defensively  in  its 
conciliatory  tone,  that  he  was  granting  minting  rights  to  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  in  the 
Netherlands. 

I guess  that  more  than  a few  numismatists  have  wondered  how  those  minting  rights 
were  actually  granted  and  precisely  in  what  form  they  were  presented.  For  me  that 
veil  has  now  been  lifted  and  I would  like  to  share  what  I discovered  with  the  readers 
of  this  publication. 

The  text  of  this  document  can  be  found  in  an  antique  numismatic  book  published  in 
Leyden  in  the  year  1726.  Leyden,  the  city  of  Holland’s  oldest  university,  is  itself 
numismatically  known.  Its  necessity  coinage  of  1572  was  made  of  cardboard.  To  this 
day  it  remains  an  eloquent  witness  of  the  severity  of  that  Spanish  siege  under  the 
command  of  the  intensely  hated  Duke  of  Alva.  This  caretaker  was  appointed  by  the 
equally  unpopular  Philip  n.  King  of  Spain,  the  last  of  a long  sequence  of  Counts  and 
Countesses  of  Holland. 

This  little  book  was  written  by  the  son  of  a well  known  Dutch  painter  called  Frans 
van  Mieris.  In  translation  the  book’s  title  is:  Description  of  the  Episcopal  Coins  and 
Seals,  especially  those  from  Utrecht,  etc.  It  opens  with  the  usual  benediction  to  the 
writer’s  noble  protagonist  who,  in  this  case,  had  shared  parts  of  his  own  very  special 
"penning"  collection  with  the  author.  (Penning  is  an  antique  Dutch  syntypicism  for 
both  coins  and  medals.) 

After  115  pages  of  discussion  pertaining  to  general  numismatics,  the  author  finally 
settles  down  to  his  real  subject.  He  first  explains  that  King  Otto  of  Germany  was 
well  aware  of  the  political  merits  of  a good  relationship  with  the  clergy.  On  a 
personal  level  though,  the  young  king  no  doubt  also  wanted  to  show  his  personal 
appreciation  to  Bishop  Baldrikus,  his  former  tutor.  That  is  why  Utrecht  was  the  first 
Bishopric  - eventually  one  of  several  - that  were  given  minting  rights  by  this  king. 
How  strong  his  feelings  must  have  been  for  Utrecht  and  its  Bishop  shows  by  the  year 
this  right  was  granted.  It  took  place  in  937  A.D.,  barely  a year  after  his 
enthronement.  Otto  (a  name  on  coins  usually  spelled  ODDO)  was  now  25  years  old. 

In  926  A.D.  Otto,  then  only  14,  was  married  to  Edgida  (=  Edith),  sister  of  the  English 
King  Aethelstan.  She  too  is  mentioned  in  this  important  document.  As  we  know,  the 
mortality  rate  of  young  women  after  child  birth  in  those  days  was  frightfully  high. 
As  a result,  and  in  order  to  fulfill  their  serious  task  as  "augmenter",  in  this  case  meant 
as  procreator  of  little  princes  and  princesses,  many  monarchs  were  forced  to  go 
through  multiple  marriages  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In  Otto’s  case  it  was  his 
third  wife  Adelheid  from  Italy  who  became  historically  known.  It  is  her  name  which 
often  appears  on  coins,  confusingly  even  on  those  of  her  grandson  Otto  III. 
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With  this  as  background  we  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  actual  document  in 
which  King  Otto  the  First  of  Germany  grants  minting  rights  to  Bishop  Baldrikus  of 
Utrecht  in  the  Netherlands. 

Royal  Order  (injunction)  from  Otto  the  First  regarding  the  Mint  of 
Utrecht  under  Bishop  Baldrikus. 

In  the  name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  it  known  to  all  and  sundry  faithful, 
how  we,  Otto,  King  by  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God,  have  permitted  with 
intercession  from  our  beloved  wife  Edgida,  as  well  as  from  our  faithful 
Gilbertus  Duke  of  Lorraine,  that  coins  shall  be  allowed  to  be  minted  in  the 
City  of  Utrecht,  where  the  Venerable  Baldrikus  - as  is  wellknown  - fills  the 
office  of  Bishop. 

And  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  Count,  nor  any  other  Judiciary  or 
Magistrate  to  have  the  freedom  or  the  power  and  be  at  liberty  to  demand  a 
levy  from  or  debt  against  this  coinage,  however  contrived,  we  prohibit  this 
in  all  parts  of  our  Royal  domaine;  no,  but  all  funds  which  will  result  from 
this  privilege  we  give  and  allow  in  its  entirety  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
firstmentioned  City,  and  to  the  Church,  such  that  these  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  in  toto,  and  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  our  alms,  and  as  those 
from  his  most  Serene  Highness,  King  Henry,  our  father  of  blessed  memory. 

And  in  order  that  this  permit  shall  be  received  fully  and  be  accepted  by  our 
faithful,  and  that  it  will  acquire  a stronger  permanency  with  our  future 
generations,  we  have  issued  an  order  to  have  this  presented  in  writing 
confirmed  with  our  own  signature. 

I,  Adaldagus,  clerk  of  the  Court,  representing  the  Archchaplian  Rodbertus,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  year  937  of  the  Incarnation  of  J.C.,  during 
the  tenth  convention,  have  witnessed  this,  the  signature  of  the  Lord  Otto,  His 
Most  Serene  Highness.  Done  at  Brugheim,  in  the  King’s  Court,  happily  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Amen. 


Immediately  following  this  Royal  Order,  van  Mieris  proceeds  to  bring  us  a second 
one,  also  certified  by  Otto’s  signature,  but  now  dated  953,  in  other  words  16  years 
later  than  the  first  one.  That  one  not  only  re-grants  the  same  minting  privileges,  but 
it  also  enumerates  a number  of  other  grants  to  the  Bishopric,  such  as  the  proceeds 
from  royal  fisheries,  farms,  land,  and  also  toll  privileges.  This  document  is  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  first  one  and  uses  more  legalistic  terminology.  It  also 
specifically  mentions  Otto’s  (ring)  seal  besides  his  signature.  Interestingly  his  clerk 
now  has  found  it  justified  to  refer  to  the  king  as  "invincible"  and  "Godfearing" 


Episcopal  coins  possibly  attributed  to  Baldrikus 
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V an  Miens  has  added  engravings  of  3 episcopal  coins  which,  he  says  he  is  not  sure, 
can  be  attributed  to  Baldrikus.  But  if  not,  "they  must  have  originated  from  very  close 
to  the  Bishop’s  era". 

It  appears  from  what  we  have  just  read  that  things  as  fishing  and  toll-rights  were 
perhaps  more  profitable  than  the  minting  of  the  local  coinage.  But  we  must  be 
mindful  that  we  were  speaking  of  the  10th  Century  A.D.  A shortage  of  cash  was  then 
an  ever  recurring  problem  which  people  solved  by  regressing  to  their  old  habit  of 
bartering. 

That  a monarch’s  largesse  of  this  magnitude  would  go  unnoticed  by  the  hierarchy 
would  be  like  whistling  Dixie.  In  962  A.D.,  while  Otto  the  Great  was  on  a state  visit 
in  Italy,  Pope  John  XII  granted  His  Highness  the  venerable  title  of  Holy  Roman 
Emperor,  continuing  a tradition  which  the  Vatican  had  started  in  800  A.D.  with 
another  famous  German  monarch,  Charlemagne. 

And  thus  the  reader  now  knows  exactly  what  it  took  to  obtain  such  rights  when 
Western  Europe  began  to  come  out  of  the  dark  ages.  Good  connections,  appreciation, 
generosity,  and  one  handwritten  notarized  letter,  that  is  what. 

NUMISMATIC  GLEANINGS 

"Over  the  political  bridge  that  Genghis  threw  across  the  Asian  grassland-sea  marched 
hundreds  of  Chinese  engineers,  scientists,  doctors,  artists,  and  propagators  of 
Buddhism  seeking  service  and  opportunity  in  Persia.  A smaller  number  of  Persians 
visited  China.  Though  direct  communication  between  the  two  regions  died  down  in 
the  late  thirteenth  century  when  the  Ilkhans  converted  to  Islam  and  their  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Peking  Mongols  deteriorated,  Chinese  cultural  influences  left 
enduring  marks  on  Persian  miniature  painting,  calligraphy,  and  textile  and  pottery 
design.  In  1294  Gaykhatu  Khan  (1291-95)  even  introduced  block-printed  paper 
money  on  Chinese  inspiration,  though  the  Persians  rejected  this  newfangled  idea  out 
of  hand,  resulting  in  a temporary  collapse  of  the  commercial  economy." 


Ross  E.  Dunn,  The  Adventures  of  Ibn 
Battuta,  University  of  California  Press 
(1986),  page  88. 


(Submitted  by  David  G.  Briggs) 


CROWN  WEIGHTS 


Quarter-crown 

Half-crown 

Crown 

Multiple  Crown 


5-9  grams 
10-19  grams 
20-35  grams 


Over  35  grams 
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Common  Coins:Uncommon  Men 

Robert  Tye,  Loch  Eynort,  South  Uist,  Western  Isles,  UK 
Reprint  from  List  #20 

Contrary  to  the  popular  view,  I believe  that  common  coins  are  far  more 
interesting  than  rare  ones.  Rarities  are  likely  only  to  inform  us  about  the 
minor  deeds  of  obscure  rulers,  and  about  long  lost  causes.  Common  coins 
are  a tangible  link  with  great  movements  in  history.  Through  them  I like 
to  think  we  can  perhaps  get  a glimpse  at  what  that  great  historian  Ibn 
Khaldun,  calls  "the  inner  meaning  of  history  ...  a deep  knowledge  of  the 
how  and  why  of  events."  ( The  Muqaddimah,  Ibn  Khaldun,  c.  1380  A.D.) 

Old  coins  can  turn  out  to  be  common  today  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Brief 
considerations  suggests  the  following: 

i)  Powerful  and  expanding  empires  with  established  coin  using 
traditions  have  given  us  common  coins  by  the  very  scale  of  their 
economies.  Such  is  true  of  say  the  Roman  silver  denarii,  prior  to 
the  third  century,  and  the  silver  dirhems  of  the  Arab  Caliphs  up  to 
about  200  A.H. 

ii)  Powerful  and  declining  empires  regularly  yield  even  more  copi- 
ous supplies  of  numismatic  specimens.  The  over  inflated  economies 
of  such  states  have  often  yielded  vast  quantities  of  billon  and  copper 
specie,  circulated  in  the  vain  attempt  to  replace  good  metal  with 
base  tokens.  Obvious  examples  of  this  are  the  base  antoniniani  of 
Gallienus  et  al,  the  posthumous  copper  tetradrachms  of  Azes  II, 
and  the  base  tankas  of  Hussein  of  Jaunpur,  to  name  but  a few.  The 
burgeoning  copper  issues  of  Ceylon  in  the  thirteenth  century  might 
also  be  the  product  of  some  similar  effect,  though  it  remains  today  a 
mystery  why  Ceylon  should  have  issued  more  coin  in  the  thirteenth 
century  than  in  all  its  other  centuries  put  together. 

iii)  The  modern  availability  of  early  coins  is  a function  not  only  of 
the  volume  originally  produced,  but  also  of  the  fraction  which  was 
left  unretrieved  in  the  ground.  Thus  the  accidental  loss  of  a mint 
fresh  sack  of  Isfahan  435  A.H.  dinars  has  rendered  this  coin 
common  in  the  Kakwayid  series,  whilst  all  other  issues  remain 
rare.  More  complex  historical  events  also  have  a bearing  on  this 
matter.  The  English  Civil  War,  like  most  such  disturbances 
throughout  history,  left  its  sad  remembrances  in  unclaimed  savings 
hoards.  The  expulsion  of  Jewish  moneylenders  from  England,  sans 
property,  in  the  thirteenth  century  seems  to  have  preserved  intact 
the  reserves  of  several  Jewish  bankers  to  the  delight  of  later  collec- 
tors of  English  pennies. 

iv)  The  above  three  causes  of  commonness  in  coins,  arising  from 
expansion  (of  territory  or  trade),  inflation,  and  disturbance  are 
important  but  rather  obvious.  A fourth  root  of  commonness  is  not 
so  obvious,  and  this  is  the  effects  of  radical  economic  reform  on  coin 
issue.  If  one  were  to  sit  down  and  draw  up  a list  exclusively  of  the 
common  coins  of  the  world,  the  "common  coin  collections",  it  is 
remarkable  how  many  of  the  specimens  in  this  display  would  be 
associated  with  the  names  of  great  reformers,  men  like  Akbar, 
Buzurgmihr,  Wang  Mang,  Wang  An  Shih,  Ghazan,  and  Mo- 
hammmed  Khalji.  Their  vast  coin  issues  draw  attention  to  such 
men,  and  remind  us  of  the  other  great  events  which  surround  them. 
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Popular  history  has  curiously  neglected  these  figures.  Hollywood  makes 
and  re-makes  films  about  the  great  destroyers,  such  as  Ghengis  Khan, 
and  Henry  VIII,  but  never  touches  on  Anushirwan  or  Edward  I.  Perhaps 
this  derives  from  a prejudice  that  such  figures  were  moralistic,  stem,  dull- 
as-ditch-water  do  gooders?  The  reformers  most  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
historians,  Diocletian  and  Charlemagne,  often  portrayed  as  privately 
yearning  to  grow  cabbages,  or  farm  chickens,  certainly  seem  to  fit  this 
perception.  Yet  neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  typical,  and  certainly 
neither  would  get  a mention  in  the  common  coin  collection.  Seaby’s  cata- 
log tells  us  that  the  silver  argentus  of  Diocletian  marked  a "very  impor- 
tant step  in  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  monetary  system,"  yet  after  ten 
years  of  full  time  coin  dealing,  I can  count  the  number  that  have  passed 
through  our  trays  on  the  fingers  of  one  foot.  Amongst  those  reformers  who 
do  get  a mention  in  the  common  coin  collection  we  find  not  dull  moralists, 
but  the  most  amazing  display  of  genius,  energy,  madness,  and  mania  on 
would  wish  to  imagine.  Towering  individuals,  each  a-man-with-a-plan, 
eager  to  disjoint  the  frame  of  life,  and  re-assemble  it  in  better  order  in  just 
a few  short  years. 


Here  I shall  attempt  to  sketch  the  career  of  just  one,  Wang  An  Shih,  chief 
councilor  to  the  Sung  Emperor  Shen  Tsung  from  1068  to  1076  A.D.  He  is 
not  a random  choice,  for  at  the  zenith  of  his  policies,  the  Yuan  Feng  cash 
was  probably  the  most  plentiful  single  issue  of  coins  ever  seen  in  the  pre- 
modem world,  cast  at  the  rate  of  five  billion  a year. 


Wang  An  Shih  was  the  son  of  a minor  official,  who  displayed  precocious 
abilities  as  a poet  and  historian  at  an  early  age.  His  rapid  rise  up  the 
ladder  of  examination  which  lead  to  high  office  in  Sung  China  was  cut 
short  by  his  refusal  as  a young  man  to  sit  the  major  test,  the  "shih  chih". 
A letter  written  by  Wang  to  two  fellow  students  at  the  time  gives  his 
reasons.  He  explains  he  is  unwilling  to  sully  his  intellectual  integrity  by 
bending  his  opinion  to  suit  the  particular  prejudices  of  examiners  and  the 
arbitrary  requirements  of  the  state  selection  procedure. 


After  some  years  in  the  relatively  lowly  position  of  a circuit  judge,  Wang 
wrote  an  essay  "The  Ten  Thousand  Words"  which  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor.  The  Sung  were  facing  major  financial  problems  and  the 
radical  solutions  Wang  suggested  found  favor.  Wang  painted  a portrait  of 
eleventh  century  China  where  corrupt  and  lazy  officials  and  religious 
landowners  manipulated  the  taxation  svstem  to  their  own  ends.  The 
peasantry  had  no  incentive  to  work,  and  the  state  lacked  the  funds  to 
govern  properly.  The  modem  reader  will  find  little  novel  in  this  descrip- 
tion. It  tallys  with  the  fault  Buzurgmihr,  chief  minister  to  Khusru  I 
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cataloged  in  Persia  in  the  sixth  century,  and  those  chronicled  in  the  "Ain" 
by  Akbar  and  Toda  Mai  in  sixteenth  century  India.  We  find  the  same 
story  in  pre-revolutionary  France,  and  something  very  similar  in  modern 
Moscow  and  Manilla. 


Sheng  Tsung  put  the  Chinese  state  in  the  hands  of  Wang  An  Shih,  and  a 
whole  variety  of  measures  followed  in  which  taxation,  commerce,  educa- 
tion, and  the  army  were  completely  reformed.  In  order  to  share  the 
burden  of  the  state  more  equally,  the  system  of  enforced  state  labor,  im- 
posed upon  the  peasantry,  was  abolished.  Wages  were  given  to  state 
employees,  paid  for  out  of  new  taxes  levied  on  the  official  and  religious 
classes.  It  is  presumably  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  wage 
earning  peasantry  that  the  coinage  was  so  radically  enlarged:  and  vice 
versa,  the  very  scale  of  Wang  An  Shih’s  coinage  confirms  to  us  the  extent 
to  which  the  reforms  were  actually  put  into  practice.  These  reforms 
broadly  mirror  the  changes  wrought  in  the  British  economy  between  1600 
and  1900,  but  Wang  An  Shih  took  less  than  300  weeks  in  which  to  achieve 
our  300  years  progress  in  this  area,  and  this  was  just  one  of  Wang’s  many 
reforms. 


Modern  writers  have  sought  variously  to  categorize  Wang  as  a "state 
socialist"  or  a "state  capitalist".  A careful  reading  of  his  measures  show 
that  he  was  too  sophisticated  a thinker  to  be  crammed  into  either  of  these 
simplistic  pigeon-holes.  His  attempt  to  break  up  private  monopolies  was 
neither  by  state  regulation  nor  nationalization.  His  aim  was  to  create 
state  enterprises  to  work  alongside,  and  in  competition  with  the  private 
sector,  to  create  a synthesis  of  public  and  private  initiative. 


Possibly  dearest  to  his  heart  were  the  reforms  to  education.  One  suspects 
that  it  was  the  scars  left  by  his  experiences  a a student  which  led  him  to 
personally  re-write  the  text  books,  and  set  the  exam  questions.  The  stated 
aim  of  these  revisions  was  to  examine  the  understanding,  rather  than  the 
memory,  of  candidates. 


At  a fundamental  level  Wang  An  Shih  had  a dream  to  cut  the  rate  of  taxes 
on  the  people  as  a whole,  yet  simultaneously  to  raise  state  revenues,  by 
encouraging  production  and  eliminating  corruption.  This  dream  he 
shared  with  Anushirwan,  Akbar,  and  the  modem  monetarists,  although  I 
have  yet  to  come  across  any  awareness  of  their  intellectual  ancestors  in 
the  writings  of  the  latter. 


"When  a ruler  is  energetic,  the  people  are  also  full  of  energy"  ( The  Guanzi, 
c.180  B.C.)  However  all  reformers  eventually  pass  on,  their  personal  spell 
is  broken,  and  the  pace  of  events  slows.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
provides  our  answer  to  the  question  "why  do  reformers  dominate  the 
common  coin  collection?"  At  the  height  of  their  powers  great  issues  of 
coins  are  brought  forth  to  feed  their  engines  of  change.  When  they  have 
gone,  there  is  a great  surplus  of  coin  lying  unused.  Just  as  a river  in  spate 
carries  a great  load  of  gravel  and  stones,  to  drop  them  when  its  velocity 
declines;  so  the  diminished  rate  of  post-reform  affairs  cannot  support  the 
huge  volume  of  coinage,  much  of  which  drops  from  sight,  and  lies  unused, 
until  it  comes  to  grace  the  pages  of  the  lists  of  humbler  coin  dealers. 
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Few  collectors  can  have  avoided  the  barrage  of  publicity  surrounding  the 
anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution.  I hope  the  brief  notes  on  Sung 
affairs  related  above  at  least  make  my  own  views  on  such  matters  intelli- 
gible. If  we  broaden  our  outlook  to  include  more  than  one  continent,  and 
more  than  a couple  of  centuries,  then  we  must  see  the  claim  to  date  the 
"age  of  reason"  from  such  a period  of  bloody  chaos  as  something  akin  to  a 
bizarre  joke. 


As  to  Wang  An  Shih  himself,  he  was  without  a doubt  a man  of  extraordi- 
nary energy  and  intellect.  It  would  be  wrong  however  to  paint  him  as 
some  sort  of  saint.  His  writings  suggest  a sometimes  bitter  and  always 
uncompromising  figure.  His  attacks  on  the  prejudice  and  corruption 
endemic  in  (but  certainly  not  exclusive  to)  Sung  society  seem  sometimes  to 
take  on  the  form  of  a personal  vendetta  against  the  very  times  into  which 
he  was  bom.  After  six  years  in  the  post  of  Grand  Chancellor,  he  appears 
to  have  tired  of  public  service,  given  his  property  to  a Buddhist  monastery, 
and  retired  from  the  world;  to  work  on  his  etymological  dictionary,  and  his 
fifty  volumes  of  verse. 


ETHIOPIA  20  DUCAT  GOLD  PIECES 


Large  heavy  gold  pieces  of  two  and  a half  ounces  were  struck  in  France  in  red  gold, 
for  use  in  Ethiopia.  These  coins  are  exact  copies  of  the  Maria  Theresa  Talers,  but  in 
gold  instead  of  silver  and  are  of  the  20  Ducat  denomination. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

******************************************************************** 
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THE  SPIDER’S  WEB  IN  HISTORY 


Francis  J.  Gerner,  Topeka,  Kansas,  NI  #1085 

What  does  a twentieth  century  diplomat,  1950’s  detective  stories,  a T’ang  period 
magistrate,  the  Chinese  Intelligence  Service,  a female  Chinese  emperor  (not  empress!), 
and  a Chinese  cash  coin  have  in  common?  Answer:  the  author’s  train  of  thought! 
How  often  does  one  see  the  interconnectedness  of  events  and  become  absorbed  by  the 
spider  thin  thread  of  relationships?  Many  historians  flourish  their  pens  (or  word 
processors)  in  authorship,  connecting  seemingly  unrelated  dots  into  an  intricate 
picture.  Here  then  is  not  a picture  but  only  a connection  of  dots. 

Starting  a dot  one  we  find  a Dutch  career  diplomat  named  Robert  H.  van  Gulik 
(1910-67).  The  Dutch  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Far  East  in  the  16th 
century  through  their  economic  overseas  ventures  and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
culture  of  Europe  as  a result.  Heer  Robert  van  Gulik  became  one  such  conduit  for 
Chinese  culture  as  he  translated  and  interpreted  Chinese  art  and  literature.  Some  of 
his  works  focused  on  the  erotic  genre  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  (explorer 
and  Orientalist);  that  is,  producing  works  to  introduce  the  West  to  the  sensual  aspects 
of  the  East,  complementing  the  non-erotic  knowledge  and  awareness  that  existed.  He 
examined  a breadth  of  literature,  including:  historical  documents,  histories  (in 
Chinese),  and  court  journals. 

Becoming  intrigued  with  what  he  discovered,  like  many  scholars  he  had  a non- 
scholarly,  enterprising  side.  He  decided  to  entertain  the  common  man  and  began  to 
write  detective  stories,  not  another  "Charlie  Chan"  or  "Mr.  Moto"  but  a new  and 
unique  detective:  a judge.  Collecting  actual  case  material  from  historical  records  and 
literature  (or  the  gossip  of  the  period)  he  formulated  his  stories.  Being  an  artist  of 
words  he  also  showed  talents  as  an  illustrator  and  illustrated  his  stories.  His  hero  was 
a real  personage  of  the  T’ang  period  named  Dee  Jen-djieh  (also  spelled:  Ti  Jen- 
chieh)  and  though  his  illustrations  were  derived  from  Ming  period  pictorial  blocks  the 
Judge  Dee  mysteries  became  rather  successful.  But  who  was  Judge  Dee? 

In  his  studies  van  Gulik  learned  about  Ti  Jen-chieh  (630-700  A.  D.)  and  his  rather 
high  reputation  as  a jurist.  This  magistrate  of  Peichow  was  bom  in  Tai-yuan,  Shansi 
Province,  and  his  father  had  been  appointed  Imperial  Counsellor  to  the  Capitol  in  650. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  he  came  to  the  attention  of  the  throne  when 
demonstrating  his  unusual  skills  and  talents,  eventually  becoming  a close  advisor  to 
the  throne.  Among  his  achievements  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  Empress  Wu’s 
intelligence  service,  including  the  "Bronze  Urn".  This  vessel  of  bronze  stood  outside 
the  Imperial  Palace  and  was  a sort  of  "spy  information  mail  box".  The  informant 
would  select  the  appropriate  slot  (there  were  four)  and  leave  a note  regarding 
intelligence  about  the  latest  military  discontent,  political  intrigue,  civil  unrest,  or  other 
injustice.  Being  in  the  Imperial  Court  was  not  a bed  of  roses  by  any  standard, 
certainly  not  with  Empress  Wu  on  or  behind  the  Throne  of  Heaven.  She  didn’t  let 
life  be  anything  but  lively! 

Bom  December  16,  625  as  Wu  Chao  (also  known  as:  Wu  Shih  Chao,  Wu  Tser-tien, 
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Wutse  Tien,  Wu  Hou,  and  Wu  Hon  Tse)  she  entered  the  imperial  environs  as  a 
concubine  to  T’ai  Tsung  at  the  age  of  12  or  13.  She  held  the  rank  of  fifth  grade  and 
the  title  of  "Elegant"  and  apparently  began  to  like  the  palace  life  though  competition 
and  power  were  the  name  of  the  game.  The  T’ang  dynasty  had  just  been  founded  a 
short  time  before  (618  AD)  and  the  Emperor  T’ai  Tsung  assumed  the  throne  of  his 
father  Kao  Tsu  in  625.  Kao  Tsu  (566-625)  was  made  the  first  T’ang  emperor  by  his 
son,  Li  Shih-min  (Duke  of  T’ang),  after  the  latter  helped  the  Sui  dynasty  to  come  to 
an  end  in  617,  from  the  inside.  The  "Mantle  of  Heaven"  will  fall  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  ruler  who  does  not  serve  the  people  to  he  who  will  bring  harmony  (according 
the  Chinese  political  philosophy).  It  was  then  Li  Shih-min’ s turn  to  ascend  the  throne 
in  625  under  the  reigning  titled:  T’ang  T’ai  Tsung.  When  he  died  in  649  the 
concubines  and  Empress  entered  a convent,  as  was  the  custom,  and  the  throne  of 
"Mantle  of  Heaven"  passed  on  to  his  son,  Kao  Tsung  (or  Gaotsung). 

Wu  Chao  didn’t  cater  to  the  convent  life  and  re-entered  the  Palace  as  a concubine  to 
Kao  Tsung  (seems  what’s  good  for  dad  is  good  enough  for  junior).  Empress  Wang, 
consort  to  Kao  Tsung,  was  childless;  in  653  Wu  bore  the  Emperor’s  son,  Li  Hung. 
As  in  every  court  there  were  political  intrigues,  plots  and  counter-plots,  and  this  court 
was  certainly  no  exception.  It  became  mmored  among  some  that  Wu  decided  she  was 
going  to  be  a winner  by  her  son  becoming  the  heir,  so  she  got  Empress  Wang 
implicated  in  a plot.  The  Emperor  divorced  Wang;  the  ex-Empress  was  imprisoned 
and  Wu  became  Empress  (655  AD).  To  secure  her  position  she  ordered  her  "potential 
threat’s"  and  her  accomplices’  feet  and  hands  amputated  and  then  had  their  bodies 
brewed  in  a vat  (the  favorite  "tool"  of  the  court/state  torturer).  On  another  occasion, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  who  was  in  power,  she  had  her  favorite  daughter’s  husband, 
Hseuh  Chao,  starved  to  death  during  a court  purge,  which  only  added  to  the  story 
that  she  was  personally  responsible  for  the  death  of  her  first  born,  Li  Hung,  shortly 
after  becoming  the  consort  to  assure  that  the  throne  was  closer  to  her  than  if  an  heir 
existed! 

Empress  Wu  didn’t  let  grass  grow  under  her  feet  even  during  the  rule  of  her  husband, 
Emperor  Kao  Tsung,  as  she  directed  the  conquest  of  Korea  from  behind  the  throne, 
and  was  probably  the  moving  force  of  having  the  elder  statesmen  of  T’ai  Tsung’s 
reign  exiled,  murdered  and/or  driven  to  suicide  between  657  and  659  AD.  She  was 
credited  with  having  a second  capital  built  in  her  family’s  city  of  Lo-yang  (Ho-nan- 
fu)  in  657;  it  became  the  permanent  residence  several  years  later.  And  to  keep  her 
head  of  police  and  torture-in-chief,  Lai  Chun-chien,  on  his  toes,  she  played  him 
against  his  confederate-assistant,  Chou  Hsing.  These  two  spied  on  each  other  and 
reported  to  the  Empress  any  plots  or  deviations  they  could.  Not  to  be  outwitted  by 
these  two  "loyal"  servants,  she  employed  Ti  Jen-chieh  (enter  the  Judge)  to  keep  her 
informed  of  "what  is  really  going  on." 

Apparently  Lai  Chun  wasn’t  to  be  outdone  by  this  spy-on-spy-on-spy  script,  he 
imprisoned  Ti  Jen-chieh.  The  judge  wasn’t  in  the  boiling  vat  yet.  He  secreted  a note 
in  the  hem  of  a garment  and  his  son  delivered  it  to  the  Empress.  Lai  Chun  was 
charged  with  perverting  the  royal  laws  for  his  own  gain  and  exiled  to  the  provinces. 
Our  hero  Judge  Dee  (alias  Ti)  lived  a respected  life  as  a royal  advisor.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  70,  survived  by  two  sons:  Dee  Guang-se  and  Dee  Djing-hui;  a grandson,  Dee 
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Djien-mo  was  to  become  governor  of  the  Imperial  Capitol.  It  is  said  Empress  Wu 
wept  at  the  news  of  Ti  Jen-chieh’s  passing! 

Not  only  did  she  survive  her  husband,  the  convent  was  out;  when  her  son,  Chung 
Tsung,  ascended  the  throne  in  683  she  ruled  as  Empress  Dowager  until  she  deposed 
him  in  684  and  gave  the  throne  to  another  son,  Jui  (Yung)  Tsung.  Keeping  this  title 
and  role  until  690,  she  then  decided  the  "Mantle  of  Heaven"  was  hers.  She  had 
herself  proclaimed  "Son  of  Heaven",  first  Emperor  of  the  Chou  (Jou)  dynasty  after 
putting  aside  Jui  Tsung.  To  pay  him  off,  she  changed  his  name  to  Wu  and  declared 
all  members  of  the  family  name  Wu  free  from  taxes.  Her  reign  as  "Emperor"  lasted 
until  698  when  she  was  replaced  by  the  son  she  removed  earlier,  Chung  Tsung; 
probably  the  action  of  a coup.  It  seems  her  star  had  reached  its  zenith. 

Empress  Wu  had  a colorful  and  interesting  life,  to  say  the  least.  She  had  been 
credited  with  solidifying  the  early  T’ang  dynasty  through  such  efforts  as:  poisoning 
one  son,  murdering  a niece,  murdering  a son-in-law,  having  two  brothers  die 
mysteriously,  dispatching  her  rival  and  predecessor,  having  Emperor  Kao  Tsung’s 
family  executed  or  exiled,  and  wiping  out  twelve  collateral  branches  after 
unsuccessful  revolts.  As  "Emperor"  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  she  changed  her  nien-hao 
(reigning  title)  no  less  than  17  times. 

How  is  she  connected  to  the  final  dot,  the  cash  coin?  The  thread  is  getting  thin!  It 
was  the  wife  of  Emperor  Kao  Tsu,  Chang-sun,  mother  of  T’ang  T’ai  Tsung  (Wu’s 
first  royal  master)  who  was  presented  a wax  model  of  a new  coin  and  upon  grasping 
it  made  the  imprint  of  a finger  nail  which  is  found  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  Kai 
Yuan  T’ung  Pao  coin.  This  occurred  in  the  4th  year  of  Wu-te  (621  AD);  the  mark 
was  called  "new  moon"  or  "crescent"  and  it  was  also  the  beginning  of  having  all 
succeeding  Chinese  coins  to  have  standardized  double  rims  and  utilize  the  characters; 
T’ung  and  Pao. 

INTERNATIONAL  COINAGE 


In  1952  the  Europa  Union  struck  a 5 Europinos  coin  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  The 
obverse  shows  the  value  and  the  reverse  has  a torch  with  the  inscription: 
FOEDERATA  EUROPA. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 


LHASA 

"It  is  curious  that  Tibet,  though  using  coined  money,  seems  never,  strictly  speaking, 
to  have  had  a coinage  of  its  own.  Till  nearly  the  end  of  last  century  the  coinage  had 
for  a long  time  been  derived  from  Nepal.  That  valley  prior  to  the  Gorkha  domination 
(1768)  was  under  three  native  dynasties  (at  Bhatgaon,  Patan,  and  Khatmandu),  and 
these  struck  silver  mohurs,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  nominal  value  of  half  a rupee. 
The  coins  were  at  first  not  struck  specially  for  Tibetan  use,  but  were  so  afterwards. 
These  latter  bore  (obverse)  a Nepalese  emblem  surrounded  by  eight  fleurons 
containing  the  eight  sacred  Buddhist  jewels,  and  (reverse)  an  eight-petalled  flower 
surrounded  by  eight  fleurons  containing  the  names  of  the  eight  jewels  in  Tibetan 
characters.  Ingots  of  Chinese  silver  were  sent  from  Lhasa  with  a small  proportion  of 
gold  dust,  and  an  equal  weight  in  mohurs  was  returned,  leaving  to  the  Nepal  rajahs, 
between  gold-dust  and  alloy,  a good  profit.  The  quality  of  these  coins  (weighing 
about  81  grains  Troy)  was  low,  and  at  last  deteriorated  so  much  that  the  Tibetans 
deserted  the  Nepal  mints.  The  Gorkhas,  after  becoming  masters  of  Nepal,  were 
anxious  to  renew  the  profitable  traffic  in  coin,  and  in  this  view  sent  a deputation  to 
Lhasa,  with  a quantity  of  coin  to  be  put  in  circulation.  But  the  Gorkhas  were 
mistrusted,  and  their  coin  refused.  A coinage  was  then  issued  (it  would  appear  once 
only)  in  Tibet  for  domestic  use,  modelled  on  an  old  Khatmandu  pattern,  and  struck 
by  Nepalese  artists  (see  Fig.  1).  The  Ghorkas  however,  in  1788  and  following  years 


Fig.  1.  Coin  struck  in  Tibet,  from  specimen  in  India 

Library;  inscribed  "27th  year  (of  cycle=1772  A.D.) 
from  the  princely  residence  of  Galdan." 

continued  to  strike  coins  of  progressively  debased  quality,  which  were  rude  imitations 
of  the  old  Nepalese  mintage  (see  Fig.  2),  and  to  endeavour  to  force  this  currency  on 


Fig.  2.  Gorkha  debased  coinage;  rubbing  from  coin 
in  British  Museum. 
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the  Tibetans,  eventually  making  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  old  usage  a pretext 
for  war  and  invasion.  This  brought  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese,  who  drove  the 
Gorkhas  out  of  Tibet  (1792),  and  then  began  to  strike  silver  coins  for  Lhasa  use, 
bearing  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters  (see  Fig.  3).  For  practical  use  these  Tibeto- 
Chinese  coins  (of  which  214=1  rupee,  and  which  are  known  as  naktang,  i.e., 
nagskyang,  ’cash’),  are  cut  into  aliquot  parts  by  the  guidance  of  the  figures  on  them. 


Fig.  3.  Tibeto-Chinese  coinage  (" Kienlung , 58th  year." 

i.e.,  1793  A.D.).  From  specimen  in  India  Library. 

Large  lumps  of  Chinese  silver,  stamped  with  the  imperial  seal,  are  also  used.  But  of 
late  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  influx  of  Anglo-Indian  rupees,  so  that  they 
have  become  practically  the  currency  of  the  country,  even  to  the  frontier  of  China, 
and  are  now  counted,  instead  of  being  valued  as  bullion.  They  are  called  Peiling 
ch’ranka,  or  chanka  (probably  Hind,  tanka),  ’English  (Firinghi?)  coins.’  Those  that 
bear  a crowned  head  of  the  queen  are  called  Lama  heads,  the  crown  being  taken  for 
a wandering  lama’s  head-gear.  This  great  influx  of  rupees  indicates  a very 
considerable  amount  of  trade  with  India.  And,  in  spite  of  the  extra-ordinary 
difficulties  of  the  road  eastward  from  Lhasa,  quantities  of  trifling  European  articles 
find  their  way  even  to  Tatsienlu  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  Mr.  Baber  found  quarter- 
rupees  very  popular  as  buttons,  British  army  buttons  very  common,  corkscrews 
offered  for  sale  (though  no  one  knew  their  use),  and  tin-plates  very  common,  stamped 
with  the  heads  of  Napoleon  HI,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  celebrities." 

Taken  from  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
A Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
General  Literature,  Ninth  Edition  - 
Popular  Reprint,  Volume  XIV.  New 
York,  Henry  G.  Allen  and  Company, 
Publishers,  1888 

(Submitted  by  Roger  deWardt  Lane) 

COINAGE  DATE  RANGES 

Ancient  — Before  500  A.D. 

Mediaeval  — 500  - 1500  A.D. 

Modern  ~ After  1500  A.D. 
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(Submitted  by  Ron  Hemeshen) 


BOOK  NEWS  8l  REVIEWS 


REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO;  DECIMAL  COINAGE,  1868  - 1905:  A Pocket-size  , 
Annotated  Checklist  With  Pricing  Information.  By  Russsel  Goodyear,  Ph.D.  Vir- 
ginia, 1992.  124  pages,  illustrated,  values.  Perfect  bound,  soft  cover,  4 1/4  by  7 
inch  format.  Available  May  1,  1992  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  N.  Sixth  Avenue, 
Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price  is  $10.00  plus  postage.  Prepublication  orders  are  sent 
postfree  by  uninsured  book  rate. 

Few  people  have  extensive  knowledge  in  any  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  decimal 
series.  Those  who  do  rarely  divulge  "insider"  information,  often  jealously  guarded  as 
if  to  lend  credence  to  the  saying  that  "those  who  know,  don’t  talk  and  those  who  talk, 
don't  know."  Author  Goodyear  points  out  that  most  catalogs  apppear  to  be  pretty  much 
on  the  mark,  except  for  the  scarce  and  rare  dates.  This  is  precisely  the  situation 
Goodyear  has  spent  years  trying  to  correct.  He  has  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  the 
book  is  a necessity  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  accurately  price  any  substantial  number  of 
these  coins. 

There  are  many  pages  of  historical  information  scattered  throughout  the  work.  These 
begin  with  a brief  economic  history  of  the  period  from  1857,  and  continue  with  the  first 
presidency  of  the  reformer,  Benito  Juarez,  through  the  French  imperialist  period  of 
Maximillian  in  the  1860's,  the  second  presidency  of  Juarez  until  1875,  and  conclude 
with  the  long  "reign"  of  the  virtual  dictator  Porfirio  Diaz,  which,  although  it  saw  the 
modernization  of  the  Mexican  economy,  led  inexorably  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1910.  Many  valuable  collecting  tips  are  given  for  the  series  in  which  the  author 
is  especially  knowledgeable,  such  as  the  Balance  Scale  25  centavos. 

The  bulk  of  the  text  uses  an  expanded  checklist  format,  with  extensive  notes  and 
comments  on  die  varieties,  especially  overdates,  over-mint  marks,  and  over  assayers. 
Pricing  data  from  auctions  and  dealers'  lists  have  been  compiled  over  a period  of  many 
years,  with  exact  notations  of  provenance.  An  excellent  bibliography  assures  that 
collectors  getting  their  feet  wet  in  any  series  will  be  introduced  to  the  leading  research- 
ers, authors,  auction  houses  and  dealers  involved  in  late  19th  century  Mexican  numis- 
matics. 

In  short,  the  work  is  a landmark  referencefrom  a number  of  standpoints.  If  this  reviewer 
was  disappointed  in  any  way,  it  was  by  the  occasional  overt  comparisons  the  author 
made  between  the  present  state  of  U.S.  and  world  numismatics.  Active  collectors  are 
already  fully,  if  not  painfully,  aware  of  these  differences.  Also,  it  is  simply  not  always 
true  in  today’s  marketplace,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  early  1960's,  that  circulated,  low- 
mintage  Mexican  coins  are  low  priced  compared  to  their  U.S.  counterparts.  In  the  right 
auction,  a rare  Balance  Scale  coin  can  bring  hundreds,  in  a few  cases,  thousands  of 
dollars,  even  in  low  grade. 

The  complex  relationships  between  the  availability,  mintage,  and  price  is  discussed  at 
some  length.  As  Goodyear  makes  abundantly  clear,  many  varieties  of  Republic  of 
Mexico  coinage  are  snapped  up  as  soon  as  they  appear  on  the  market,  in  any  grade. 
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Prices  may  seem  ridiculously  low,  or  exhorbitantly  high,  as  demand  warrants.  But  the 
coin  in  question  may  never  present  itself  again  for  purchase  in  a given  collector's 
experience.  This  may  well  be  the  main  difference  between  the  markets  for  Mexican  and 
U.S.  coins.  Serendipity  and  the  thrill  of  the  chase  take  precedence  over  condition 
madness  and  promotability. 

The  other  real  impediment  to  collecting  Republic  of  Mexico  decimal  coinage  - aside 
from,  though  related  to  availability  - has  always  been  the  lack  of  access  to  knowledge  of 
relative  scarcity,  varieties  and  even  "condition  rarity."  In  the  painstaking  research 
displayed  in  trying  to  address  these  questions,  Goodyear  is  superb.  His  objectivity 
bypasses  completely  the  "vested  interest  syndrome,"  which  has,  with  notable  exceptions, 
made  dealers'  contributions  to  standard  catalogs  suspect,  although  mainly  by  their  failure 
to  label  scarce  dates  as  such. 

In  summation,  this  book  combines  the  author's  extensive  knowledge  of  Mexican 
Republic  decimal  coinage  (copper,  silver  and  gold)  with  data  from  virtually  every 
important  source  over  the  last  20  years.  For  this  reason  alone  - that  of  synthesizing  all 
known  data  within  a compact,  user-friendly  and  affordable  format  - no  one  who  either 
collects  or  deals  in  any  of  these  historically  fascinating  and  under-researched  series  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book. 

Reviewed  by  David  B.  Fiero. 

Hong  Kong  Coin  & Paper  Money  Catalogue.  2nd  Edition.  By  Steven  Tan.  1992, 
card  cover  bound,  6 1/2x9  1/4  inch  pages,  60  pp.,  photographs,  and  valuations. 
Available  from  Steven  Tan,  International  Stamp  & Coin  SDN.  BHD.,  GPO  Box 
J2016,  50764  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia.  Price  is  U.S.$11.00  air  mail  postpaid. 
Please  make  payment  to  the  order  of  Steven  Tan. 

Seventeen  of  the  sixty  pages  of  this  catalogue  are  devoted  to  the  coinage  of  Hong  Kong, 
including  gold  coins,  collector  sets,  and  British  Trade  Dollars.  An  actual  size  full  color 
photograph  is  shown  for  each  coin  type  and  the  metal  is  given.  For  each  date  of  a coin, 
mintage  is  given  and  also  valuations  in  Hong  Kong  dollars.  Valuations  are  provided  in 
up  to  five  conditions  ranging  from  fine  through  proof. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  catalogues  the  paper  money  of  Hong  Kong,  including 
Military  currency  issued  during  the  Japanese  occupation  during  World  War  II.  Reduced 
sized  color  photographs  are  shown  for  both  sides  of  each  type  note.  Data  given  under 
the  photograph  includes  the  date  range,  signatures,  printer,  and  size  for  each  type  note. 
The  denomination,  color,  date,  and  valuations  in  up  to  five  conditions  (from  very  good 
through  uncirculated)  are  given  for  each  differently  dated  note.  Replacement  notes  are 
also  catalogued. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Howard  A.  Daniel.  Ill,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring  VA  22027-0626:  Block  and 
Serial  letters  and  numbers  wanted  for  my  database  on  the  paper  money,  financial 
paper  and  coupons  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Viet  Nam  in  your 
collection.  Contributors  will  be  acknowledged  in  my  upcoming  catalog  on  the 
subject. 

Howard  A.  Daniel,  IQ,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring  VA  22027-0626:  Numbers 
and  grades  of  Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Viet  Nam  coins,  tokens  and  medals 
with  coin  designs  in  your  collection  wanted  for  my  database.  Contributors  will  be 
acknowledged  in  my  upcoming  catalog  on  the  subject. 

George  His,  1235  Milam  Bldg,,  San  Antonio,  TX  78205:  The  First  Wednesday 
Numismatic  Study  Group  is  researching  the  Garza  Mint  and  the  1/2  reales  (Jolas)  it 
minted  in  1818  in  San  Antonio.  If  you  have  information  concerning  the  Garza  Mint 
or  have  a Garza  coin  and  would  like  your  mint  or  coin  date  incorporated  in  our  study, 
please  contact  me.  Phone:  (512)  227-6378. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati,  OH  45258:  British  Coins  Wanted  - 
All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  or  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1760  VF 
or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Service  will  accept  items  for 
attribution.  Please  refer  to  page  201  of  the  September,  1990  issue  for  rules  regarding 
items  sent  in,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas 
address  before  sending  items. 


***************** -it************************************************** 


In  1 933  Germany  planned  a 5 Mark  size  coin  that  was  struck  as  a pattern  but  never 
issued.  The  pattern  has  Adolf  Hitler’s  bust  3/4  to  the  left  on  the  obverse  and  a thin 
eagle  with  a swastika  on  its  breast  is  on  the  reverse. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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